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Portraits  On  a  Human  Scale 

Portraits  are  traditionally  thought  of  as  the  realistic 
rendering  of  a  person  or  group  of  people,  yet 
throughout  the  history  of  portrait  painting  artists  have 
sought  to  capture  more  than  a  superficial  likeness  of 
their  subjects.  Before  the  invention  of  photography, 
when  a  portrait  was  the  sole  means  of  preserving  a 
human  image,  an  artist  was  expected  to  objectively 
render  an  accurate  resemblance  of  the  sitter. 
However,  the  dictates  of  painting  have  always  been 
such  that  even  then  the  figure  was  partially  derived 
from  the  artist's  imagination.  Information  designed  to 
embellish  the  subject  was  also  added,  so  that  the  kind 
of  clothing  worn,  the  home  one  was  pictured  in  and 
the  objects  found  in  that  environment  further 
described  the  sitter's  function  in  society  and 
ascertained  his  or  her  place  in  the  world. 


content  is  interpreted  and  reinterpreted  several  times. 
This  bond  between  artist  and  subject  often  takes  the 
human  image  far  away  from  the  likeness  with  which 
the  artist  began;  therein  is  contained  the  integrity  of 
the  art.  For  whether  deadpan  or  caricature,  historical 
or  semi-fictitious,  a  portrait  reaches  for  the  inner  life  of 
its  subject. 


With  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  came  the  invention  of  the  camera,  and  a 
rising  class  of  middle-income  people  to  whom 
snapshot  portraiture  became  available.  Artists  were  not 
called  upon  by  patrons  to  paint  the  earlier  type  of 
"objective"  and  "realistic"  portraits;  photography 
suceeded  in  doing  that.  In  addition,  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century,  with  technical  innovations 
deeply  engrained  into  daily  life,  the  idea  of  "objective 
reality"  began  to  be  questioned.  Artists  became 
skeptical  of  the  "canvas  as  a  window  onto  the  world," 
the  perspective  commonly  accepted  since  Renaissance 
times.  More  and  more  artists  began  to  take  interest  in 
exploiting  the  two-dimensionality  of  the  picture  plane 
as  a  surface.  Figuration  grew  more  abstract,  and 
portraiture,  once  a  direct  link  between  fine  artist  and 
patron,  veered  off  into  a  kind  of  genre  painting.  The 
kind  of  portrait  that  remained  vital  to  the  fine  arts  was 
subsumed  under  the  general  area  of  figuration. 

Portraits  On  a  Human  Scale  includes  a  variety  of 
painterly  and  graphic  work  made  since  1970.  It  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  a  portrait  depicts  more  than 
a  face:  it  can  reveal  aspects  of  a  subject's  personality; 
clarify  a  human  relationship;  document  a  subject's 
place  in  the*world.  It  can  turn  its  subject  outward, 
calling  into  question  the  social  order  that  caused  its 
subject  to  exist.  Because  of  the  intricate  layers  of 
communication  between  artist  and  subject,  the  work's 


Family  and  Friends 

The  thread  common  to  the  works  of  John  Ahearn, 
Mimi  Gross,  and  Robin  Tewes  is  their  building  of 
images  around  a  person  or  people  familiar  to  them. 
Their  subjects  are  friends,  people  from  the 
neighborhood  and  family  members.  But  in  each 
instance  this  communality  is  a  jumping  off  point  for 
their  individual  concerns. 

John  Ahearn  singles  out  and  uses  as  his  subjects  some 
of  the  faces  he  has  met,  generally  around  his  South 
Bronx  neighborhood.  His  painted  plaster  reliefs  are 
cast  directly  from  life,  imitating  in  detail  their  human 
models.  They  are  the  people  who  give  this  city  its 
pulse.  More  often  than  not,  they  are  treated 
anonymously  en  masse  or  forgotten  altogether. 
Ahearn's  dramatic  presentation  pulls  the  individual 
from  the  group,  linking  the  language  of  the  visual  arts 
with  the  streetwise  "lingo"  of  culture  at  large. 

Likewise,  Robin  Tewes  deals  with  anonymous  images, 
but  of  the  suburban  variety.  Tewes  works  from 
photographs  of  family  and  friends,  but  that  is  of 
secondary  importance.  Her  concern  is  with 
investigating  social  relationships  between  the 
characters  in  her  paintings  and  their  leisure-class 
lifestyles.  Tewes'  freeze-frame  imagery  zeroes  in  on  a 
candid  moment  like  an  intruding  amateur 
photographer.  The  allegorical  half-empty/ half-full  glass 
of  water  on  the  end  table  in  The  Livingroom  Couch 
parallels  the  ambiguity  of  the  couple's  relationship. 
Tewes'  scene  evokes  memories  of  similar  scenes 
culled  from  our  own  lives. 


Mimi  Gross,  Justin  Ladda,  1982.  Pastel  on  paper,  29  x  19'/2. 
Collection  of  the  artist. 


Like  Ahearn,  Mimi  Gross  begins  with  a  live  "model" 
—  a  term  used  loosely,  since  Gross'  subjects  include 
everyone  from  long-time  friends  to  the  delivery  man. 
As  with  Tewes,  Gross  pares  down  the  work  to  its  most 
necessary  elements.  For  Mimi  Gross,  that  most 
necessary  element  is  play.  By  means  of  color  and  her 
caricatured  drawing  style,  Gross  underscores  the 
individuality  of  her  characters.  Deliberately  non- 
specific in  terms  of  time  and  place  (even  Valerie  on 
Halloween  lacks  any  indication  of  the  holiday),  Gross 
depends  on  the  face  to  carry  all.  As  for  the  faces 
themselves,  they  are  neither  dramatic  nor  cartoonish. 


What  Gross  imparts  to  each  is  a  charisma  that  invites  a 
closer  look  at  what  these  people  are  about. 

J.H. 
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Robin  Tewes,  The  Livingroom  Couch,  1982.  Acrylic  and  collage  on  canvas,  60  x  84.  Collection  of  the  artist. 
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John  Ahearn,  Homage  to  the  People  of  the  Bronx:  Double  Dutch  at  Kelly  Street  I,  Frieda,  levette,  Towana 
&  Stacey,  1981-82.  Oil  on  fiberglas,   54  x  54  x  12.  Courtesy  of  Brooke  Alexander,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Personas  and  Masks 

Neither  Leon  Golub  nor  Katherine  Kadish  paint  from 
life,  rather  both  rely  on  a  combination  of  sources  from 
which  to  glean  insight  into  their  subjects.  The  sources 
for  Golub's  "Portraits  of  Power"  paintings,  of  which 
the  Nelson  Rockefeller  series  is  an  example,  are 
newspaper  and  magazine  photographs.  Such  publicly 
accessible  images  are  critical  to  our  understanding  of 
who  these  men  are  (or  were),  precisely  because  it  is 
through  the  media,  from  its  news  pages  to  its  gossip 
columns,  that  a  false  intimacy  is  established.  To  the 
men  in  Golub's  world,  we  are  the  anonymous  sea  of 
faces  that  John  Ahearn  identifies. 

Golub  scales  their  larger-than-life  statures  down  to  life- 
size,  confronting  us  at  a  close  range.  Each  series  of 
head  shots  encompasses  the  man's  rise  and  decline 
over  the  span  of  his  life.  We  as  the  privileged  outsiders 
observe  this  unfolding  in  retrospect.  And  in  that 
intimacy  is  something  equally  awesome;  we  see 
ourselves. 

Katherine  Kadish  depicts  faces  of  another  kind.  In  a 
series  of  untitled  monotypes  she  prints  and  paints  over 
an  image  of  an  American  Indian.  Shifting  light  and 
dark,  adding  handprints,  sharpening  some  features  and 
obscuring  others,  Kadish's  monoprints  possess  a 
spectral  quality.  They  are  like  funerary  masks  for  tribal 
leaders;  they  are  nonetheless  the  lasting  spiritual 
remains  of  a  once  powerful  culture,  the  essence  of 
American  history. 

j.H. 


Katherine  Kadish,  Untitled,  1981.  Monotype,  pastel,  conte,  oil  on 
paper,  24  x  18.  Collection  of  Letty  and  Jose  Perez. 


Biographies 

Portraits  which  have  a  biographical  vein  provide 
information  about  a  subject's  life  beyond  the 
momentary  rendering  of  his  or  her  likeness.  They  may 
depict  portions  of  the  subject's  activities,  achievements 
and/or  philosophies.  But  for  our  purposes  the  key 
element  in  a  biographical  portrait  is  its  direct  focus  on 
a  particular  time  and  place  in  a  subject's  life, 
documenting  his  or  her  achievements. 

The  work  by  Antonio  Frasconi,  Juan  Sanchez,  and 
May  Stevens  combines  images  with  written  text,  giving 
us  complementary  information  by  or  about  the 
subject.  This  play  between  words,  motifs,  and  images 
discloses  a  great  deal  about  these  people  and  their 
lives.  For  example,  Frasconi's  superimposition  of  a 
flower  over  Walt  Whitman's  poem  underscores 
Whitman's  reverence  for  nature,  and  Sanchez's  Taino 
Indian  motifs  visually  link  his  Puerto  Rican  past  with 
that  of  the  poet  Julia  de  Burgos  and  her  desire  for 
their  homeland's  autonomy. 


May  Stevens  contrasts  her  mother's  life  with  that  of 
political  activist  Rosa  Luxemburg  in  both  of  her  pieces. 
Ordinary.  Extraordinary  depicts  each  woman  in 
different  phases  of  her  life,  while  questioning  just  what 
the  concepts  of  "ordinary"  and  "extraordinary" 
mean.  The  ambiguity  with  which  Stevens  treats  this 
question  indicates  her  respect  for  both  women:  they 
are  similar  yet  special  in  their  individual  choices  in  life. 
The  quotation  in  To  Be  Human  is  the  Main  Thing.  .  . 
represents  Rosa  Luxemburg's  attitudes,  although  the 
words  could  have  come  from  mother  Alice  Stevens  as 
well. 

The  portraits  by  Frasconi,  Sanchez  and  Stevens  echo 
these  artists'  personal  concerns.  Metaphors  for  larger 
issues,  the  subjects  of  these  works  nonetheless 
maintain  their  own  identities  as  individuals. 

R.S. 


Frasconi's  dual  portraits  of  Whitman  describe  the 
younger  man  as  well  as  the  more  familiar  image  of  the 
old  poet.  Whereas  the  sparse  background  in  the 
younger  Whitman's  portrait  suggests  a  less  well- 
developed  sense  of  direction,  the  richness  of 
information  supplied  in  the  latter  portrait  relates  to 
Whitman's  mature  philosophies  and  poetry,  even  his 
notoriety. 

Frasconi's  woodcut,  Woody  Guthrie,  more  subtly 
conveys  information.  Guthrie's  life  as  a  folk  singer  is 
illustrated  by  his  actions,  and  his  gnarled  fingers  tell  of 
the  Huntington's  disease  which  slowly  took  his  life. 
Seen  in  Guthrie's  face  is  his  passion  for  nature  and 
people  that  found  its  outlet  in  his  music. 


Juan  Sanchez's  personal  regard  for  people  is  also  clear 
in  his  portraits.  Utopian  Dream  illustrates  his 
hopefulness  for  the  young  girls  portrayed,  his  wish  for 
improved  conditions  in  every  life.  The  work  is 
optimistic;  the  girls  giggle  and  play  with  disregard  to 
their  improverished  surroundings.  Sanchez's  decision 
to  write  his  text  in  Spanish  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
he  stresses  the  importance  of  cultural  identification  as 
a  step  towards  realizing  a  better  life. 


Juan  Sanchez,  Para  Julia  de  Burgos,  1982.  Oil  and  mixed  media  on  canvas,  40  x  52.  Courtesy  of 
Guariquen,  Inc.,  Puerto  Rico. 


May  Stevens,  To  Be  Human  is  the  Main  Thing 
Collection  of  the  artist. 


1977.  Photographic  blow-up,  48  x  72. 


Alice  Neel,  Nancy  and  the  Rubber  Plant,  1975.  Oil  on  canvas, 
80  x  36.  Collection  of  the  artist. 


Psychological 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  essay,  the 
painted  image  is  that  of  a  subject  as  perceived  by  an 
artist.  Yet  because  it  is  a  "second  hand"  version  of  the 
sitter's  personality  or  mood,  the  end  result  is  often  just 
as  revealing  about  the  painter  as  about  his  or  her 
subject. 

Formal  devices  such  as  color,  line,  and  shape  are  used 
as  a  means  to  evoke  emotion,  rather  than  reliance  on 
a  superficially  realistic  rendering  of  the  sitter's  facial 
expressions  and  postures.  Lucas  Samaras  in  particular 
molds  with  color  in  his  self-portraits.  His  fixed  and 
rather  fierce  gaze  remains  constant  in  all  the  pieces, 
intensifying  them.  The  hot-colored,  staccato  and 
slashing  strokes  which  form  Samaras'  features  express 
turbulence  and  agitation.  Depending  upon  the  amount 
of  coverage  and  the  color's  amplification,  their  impact 
varies.  The  sense  of  encroaching  anger  is  evident  in 
Head  #191  with  hot  color  only  partially  imposing  itself 
on  Samaras'  features,  while  the  more  vigorous  strokes 
of  Head  #34  indicate  a  greater  feeling  of  inner  turmoil. 

Alice  Neel  also  uses  color  but  to  convey  a  more 
general  atmosphere.  The  calm,  warm  tones  of 
Elizabeth  and  Lushka  produce  a  serene  sensation  in 
contrast  to  the  acrid  color  of  Nancy  and  the  Rubber 
Plant.  Manipulation  of  features,  expressions,  and  body 
poses  chiefly  through  exaggeration  produces  a  lively 
effect  in  Neel's  portraits.  The  large,  saucer-eyed 
Elizabeth,  with  her  awkwardly  placed  limbs,  seems 
very  bewildered  and  vulnerable  next  to  the  solid, 
heavy  mass  of  Lushka.  This  contrast  draws  attention  to 
Neel's  dynamic  use  of  line  and  shape  to  furnish 
appropriate  rhythms  to  her  portraits.  The  toddler's 
shaky,  thin  lines  are  opposed  to  the  dog's  dense, 
steady  shape.  And  the  smooth,  tight  treatment  of 
Nancy,  with  her  uncomfortable  and  slightly  glazed 
look,  is  relieved  by  the  playfulness  of  the  rubber  plant 
leaves. 

Through  all  of  these  elements,  Alice  Neel's  concern 
for  people  is  evident.  Her  portraits  are  not  caricatures 
of  her  subjects;  rather  they  show  the  ultimate 
vulnerability  all  people  face  in  life. 

Benny  Andrews'  work  evidences  a  comparable  sense 


of  observation  of  his  subject's  conditions.  He  gives  the 
women  actual  shopping  bags  and  groceries, 
underscoring  the  significance  these  items  hold  for  the 
subjects  of  Two  Women.  The  absolute  space  between 
and  surrounding  these  women  draws  attention  not 
only  to  their  immediate  isolation  from  one  another 
and  the  world,  but  also  their  ultimate  detachment 
from  time.  These  women  could  be  found  almost 
anywhere  at  anytime.  Twilight  conveys  a  poignant 
sense  of  sentimentality  with  its  old-fashioned  patterns 
and  sense  of  solitude.  Originally  a  portrait  of  Gertrude 
Stein,  Andrews'  transformation  makes  clear  the 
amount  of  liberty  involved  in  the  painting  process. 

Each  artist  here  looks  at  the  subject  and  brings  into 
focus  characteristics  found  in  all  of  us:  vulnerability, 
anger,  isolation,  and  even  sentimentality.  These 
portraits  deal  less  with  specifically  idiosynchratic 
emotions  than  with  more  universally  shared  ones.  The 
psychological  elements  become  more  generalized  as 
the  artist  translates  them  from  the  sitter  to  the  viewer. 
This  is  done  in  order  for  them  to  be  more  profoundly 
understood  and  communicated. 

R.S. 


Lucas  Samaras,  Head  #34,  1981.  Pastel  on  paper,  Wh  x  11  Vi. 
Courtesy  of  The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York. 


Benny  Andrews,  Two  Women,  1978.  Oil  and  collage  on  canvas, 
50  x  50.  Courtesy  of  Sid  Deutsch  Gallery,  New  York. 


Dividing  the  exhibition  into  four  sub-groups  serves  as 
a  starting  point  for  discussion.  However,  there  are 
other  relationships  present.  Many  of  the  works 
respond  to  issues  raised  by  photography.  Some  artists 
deal  with  the  photograph's  claim  of  objectivity 
through  painterly  means  (Golub,  Tewes),  while  others 
incorporate  the  photograph  as  a  supporting  element 
(Frasconi,  Sanchez,  Stevens). 

The  problem  of  "realism,"  the  dividing  line  between 
truth  and  illusion,  is  resolved  in  as  many  ways  as  there 
are  artists.  Samaras  addresses  the  issue  in  series  after 
series  of  varied  media  self-portraits,  while  Neel's  truths 
can  be  read  in  the  facial  and  bodily  gestures  of  myriad 
subjects,  outlined  in  the  same  blue  paint  and  often 
seated  in  the  same  striped  chair.  Kadish's  monotypes 
and  Gross'  pastels  exaggerate  in  order  to  better 
approximate  a  truth.  While  Ahern's  life  casts  and 


Andrew's  assemblage  of  groceries  describe  realities 
using  tactile  means. 

Another  issue  ties  many  of  these  works  together:  the 
proximity  of  their  work  to  folk  art.  Folk  art's  qualities 
of  reverence  for  its  subject,  its  negation  of  time  and 
place  and  the  stylization  of  its  characters  have  parallels 
in  some  of  the  works  chosen  for  this  exhibition.  But 
folk  art's  sense  of  naivete  distinguishes  it  from  the 
pieces  in  this  exhibition.  These  portraits  make  strong 
statements  directly  and  energetically  about  their 
subjects  and  the  world  as  it  is. 


Antonio  Frasconi,  Woody  Guthrie,  1972.  Woodcut,  25  x  39.  Courtesy  of  Terry  Dintenfass,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Leon  Golub,  Nelson  Rockefeller  1971,  1976.  Acrylic  on  unprimed  linen,  17  x  17. 
Courtesy  of  Susan  Caldwell  Gallery,  New  York. 
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